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quarters at the beginning of the War of Independence.
To this beautiful home Longfellow brought his new
wife; here they had their family, two boys, Ernest and
Charles, and three girls, Alice, Allegra, and Edith, and
here Longfellow was to live with but occasional absences
till the day of his death.

It was a very happy home and happy family; indeed,
it would have been difficult for a home to be otherwise
with such a man as Longfellow at the head. He was,
we are told, a man of most gracious nature, tender,
courageous and with a tremendous charity which made
him think the best of all men, and give of the best that
was within him. No one ever received a discourteous
word from him, and a request had only to be made and,
if it was within his power, he would grant it. Fame made
no difference to Longfellow. He was always the same
simple gentleman, accessible to all so that anyone who
wished to see him could do so, and no young author
needing encouragement ever looked to him in vain.

In appearance he was as handsome as his character
was fine. He was short, actually below middle height,
but broad-shouldered and well made. It was his head
and face, however, which arrested attention. Charles
Kingsley, the English author, described Longfellow's
face as the most beautiful he had ever seen. His fore-
head was broad and high, and beneath it gleamed large,
well-spaced eyes alight with interest and a warm,
friendly glow. The nose was straight and handsome,
the mouth and chin were firm, but with the firmness of
a brave, generous nature, like those of a Greek statue.
In early life his hair was dark, but age turned it to